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Building a Sacred Space 


As one enters the front gates of the grounds at Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods, one immediately becomes aware of the predominant French 
influence. Many boulevards in French cities terminate in an imposing 
building. Similarly, at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, the long, tree-lined 
Avenue terminates in the Fountain Circle and, directly beyond it where 
once stood the first Academy, today the Providence Center spreads wel- 
coming arms to all visitors. 


Upon their arrival at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods the evening of Oct. 22, 
1840, the six French sisters were housed with the Thralls family in 
their two-room farmhouse. By 1850, Mother Theodore Guerin saw the 
imperative need for a larger more appropriate dwelling place for the 
young community. Crowded into the small makeshift convent, the sis- 
ters suffered from extreme heat in the summer and freezing cold in the 
winter. The community was growing and the problem of living religious 
life in such conditions was in need of attention. Jean Marcile who, with 
Jacques Roquet, had built the Academy (pictured below), died of cholera 
in 1845, but before his death, he had drawn up plans for the new 
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convent. With Roquet in Evansville and in poor health, Mother Theo- 
dore was once more thrown on her own resources. 


The location was north of the old convent and on the site of the pres- 
ent Providence Hall. The house was to be a substantial three-story brick 
with roomy basement, severely plain both exteriorly and interiorly but 
adequate to its destination. These were her plans. Later she was to 
regret a certain note of simple elegance, which invested the building 
almost from the beginning. 


Mother Theodore’s Providence Convent was built in the style called 
Federal, which emphasized simplicity of design, little ornamentation, 
symmetry, and studied relationship of openings. Like most buildings 

of this style, it was built of brick and tended to be higher rather than 
wider. Windows were elongated rather than square. The whole effect 
was one of lightness and harmony. The main portico seems to have been 
on the west side facing the Academy. ! 


The Bohlen Family of Architects 


When Mother Mary Cecilia Bailly [general superior 1856-1868], suc- 
cessor to Mother Theodore, decided to replace the original Academy, 
she obtained the services of an Indianapolis architect, Diederich Bohlen 
(1828-1890). Bohlen became the patriarch of four generations of archi- 
tects, all of whom have left their mark on Saint Mary-of-the-Woods. 


Diederich had come from Hanover, Germany, where he had studied art 
at the University of Holzminden. After coming to the United States, 

he settled in Indianapolis associating himself with Francis Costigan, a 
Catholic architect originally from Baltimore, who had made a name for 
himself in Madison, Ind. A number of his houses can still be seen in 
Madison. His best-known work, the Lanier Memorial, was built in the 
1840s. 


At the time of the Civil War, Bohlen enlisted in the service of his new 
country. The day he embarked upon his military service, July 23, 1863, 
his wife bore him a son, Oscar, destined to succeed his father as ar- 
chitect for the Sisters of Providence. Diedrich returned safely from the 
War and lived to complete the new Providence Convent, built to replace 


Mother Theodore’s convent 
lost in the fire of 1889, as 
well as a new chaplains’ res- 
idence, now Corbe House. 
When he died in June 1890, 
just before Mother Mary 
Cleophas Foley [general su- 
perior 1890-1926] (pictured 
at left) was elected to her 
first term of office, he left a 
“rich legacy of German neo- 
Gothic designs to Indiana’s 
architectural heritage. ”? 


Oscar Bohlen (1863-1936) 
followed in his father’s 
footsteps and was the sisters’ 
architect throughout Mother 
Mary Cleophas’s terms of 
office when the Woods blos- 
somed with new buildings: 
Providence Convent, the fourth floor and the façade on the Academy 
(Foley Hall), the Church of the Immaculate Conception, the 1902 Novi- 
tiate building, the Conservatory, Guerin Hall, Le Fer Hall, the College 
Dining Room, the Blessed Sacrament Chapel, and Our Lady of Lourdes 
Infirmary. It is no wonder that Oscar, like his father, chose to send his 
daughter here to school where she was surrounded by her father’s work. 
Over the years, three women of the Bohlen family were enrolled at the 
Academy: Louise Bohlen, 1877, Augusta Bohlen, 1871-1872 and Cora 
Bohlen, 1909. 


In addition to a total of 58 major and minor buildings at Saint Mary-of- 
the-Woods, the Bohlen firm was responsible for many others throughout 
the Midwest, including in Indianapolis, SS. Peter and Paul Cathedral, 
St. John Catholic Church, Manual High School, Eli Lilly Building, the 
City Market and the Majestic Building, the first skyscraper in Indiana. 


The Academy (1841-1860) 


Diedrich Bohlen had rebuilt the Academy for Mother Mary Cecilia in 
1860, but the sisters now saw the need to enlarge and complete it. A 
fourth floor for an extensive art and music department, additions to the 
east and the west wings and the long-awaited facade would at last finish 
the building. A three-story stone edifice, the Academy was designed in 
the Renaissance tradition with classical columns and pilasters, its round- 
ed windows and brick arches showing the Roman influence. In 1897 
when the fourth floor and a façade completed the building, the style was 
duplicated there. The main portico was two stories high with freestand- 
ing Corinthian columns supporting the pediment. These columns have 
been preserved and now grace the entrance to the Providence Center. 


In 1921 a college dining room was added to Foley Hall and was pre- 
served when the latter was razed in 1987. It reflects the prevailing 
style with its supporting interior pillars and rounded windows, which 
repeat the round arch motif, found throughout Foley. According to 
Sister Mary Joseph Pomeroy, it was used for the first time for the 
senior prom in 1921. 


Corbe House (1884) 


What we know as Corbe House today was first built in 1884 as a chap- 
lains’ residence and has the residential feel of a French country house. 
A part of one wall in this house is said to be the oldest piece of mason- 
ry on the grounds since the builders retained it from the original priest’s 
house built in 1840. 


The style of the house most resembles what is known as the Queen 
Anne Revival. The characteristics of the style to be seen in Corbe 
House are: irregularity of mass or plan, diversity of materials, high 

and multiple roofs, balconies, porches, and bay windows. The carriage 
entrance has a porch with plain Tuscan order pillars supporting the 
second floor balcony, which has a stone balustrade. The main entrance 
faces south toward Le Fer Hall. The second floor porch overlooking the 
ravine on the east was a later addition. 


The advent of porches to Providence, the Novitiate and to Corbe House 
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came after 1915. Sister Mary Ruth Lucey who entered in 1915 remem- 
bers that the porches were added about the time of her entrance. Mother 
Mary Cleophas was a strong advocate of exercise and fresh air and 
thought that during milder weather the sisters would benefit by sleeping 
on the glassed-in porches. 


Providence Convent (1890) 


After Mother Theodore’s convent built in 1854 burned to the ground in 
1889, Mother Euphrasie Hinkle [general superior 1883-1889] began to 
rebuild on the same spot a convent as much like the one destroyed as 
possible. Sister Celestine Bloomer, who had lived in Mother Theodore’s 
convent, has left us a detailed description of what seems to be a smaller 
version of the Providence Convent we know today. After Mother Eu- 
phrasie’s death in August 1889, Mother Mary Cleophas continued the 
work. 


A four-story brick structure, the new Providence Convent reflected a 
modification of the Federal style. The main entrance now faced south 
toward Providence Park. It had a portico with four Corinthian columns 
supporting the roof, a second floor balcony with wrought iron balus- 
trade similar to the one of the main portico. The carriage entrance com- 
monly referred to as East Door is the one most commonly used today. 
The bricks used in its construction were hand made on the grounds.’ 
Two outstanding features of this building are the inlaid ceramic tile in 
the floor of the main corridors, and the cast iron main staircase. Both of 
these features can be found in other early twentieth-century buildings. 


The fourth floor or attic has small square pedimented dormer windows 
and above the main portico a Palladian window. Named for a sixteenth- 
century Italian architect, Andrea Palladio (1518-1580), it consists of an 
arched window above and lower rectangular lights and was popular in 
England in the eighteenth century. (“Lights” is the architectural term for 
windows. ) 


The new convent was one of the first buildings in the area to have elec- 
tric lights. When it came time for the “illumination” as it was called, 
it was little August Bohlen, held in his father Oscar’s arms, who threw 
the switch. People from miles around had gathered to see the sight as 
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every room in the house simultaneously illuminated. With its harmony 
of proportions the motherhouse combines simplicity with spaciousness 
and beauty presenting an appearance of strength and dignity in keeping 
with its purpose. 


In 1902, Mother Mary Cleophas had a new novitiate built on the site 
of the one previously built by Mother Mary Ephrem Glenn [general 
superior 1874-1883]. This older building was moved to where Lourdes 
Infirmary later stood, and was renovated to be the sisters’ first Infir- 
mary. 


The new novitiate harmonized with Providence Convent in its simplic- 
ity and majesty. We see in pictures the familiar Roman arches and the 
outdoor porches for recreation and sleeping. 


The Church of the Immaculate Conception (1907) 


Mother Theodore had hoped one day to build at Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods a great church in honor of the Blessed Mother and her son. 
The church cornerstone was laid in 1886 during the term of Mother 
Euphrasie and was not completed at the time of her death in 1889. It 
survived the fire in 1889 by a near miracle when a shift in wind drove 
the flames away from the new edifice. 


As soon as the convent was completed, Mother Mary Cleophas turned 
her attention to the church. By 1891 the exterior was finished but it 

was 1907 before the marbles and the altars were installed, the paintings 
executed, and the scheme of interior decoration completed. The church 
was consecrated in 1907.4 The church was built of Indiana limestone, in 
the Italian Renaissance style, designed somewhat after the motif of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Paris which is said to have been, in its 
day, one of the best examples of Renaissance church architecture. It was 
built between 1861 and 1867, and thus could not have been known to 


Mother Theodore. None of the later superiors general traveled to France 
until Mother Mary Cleophas went in 1902. Obviously, it would not have 


been necessary for any of them to see the church, since pictures were 
Probably available. Bohlen, with his interest in late Gothic and early 
Italian architecture, would certainly have been aware of it from his ex- 
tensive travels in Europe as a young student. 


The Renaissance style itself was eclectic in its deliberate revival of the 
classical past that is of Roman architecture especially the Roman pub- 
lic buildings, the design of which was adapted by the early Christians 
for their Christian basilicas. The ground lines of the church present the 
cruciform plan of the Christian basilica. When the Christians took pos- 
session of the Roman Basilicas, or courts of justice, which were long, 
straight halls, with apse or semi-dome opposite the entrance for the 
judge and court, they built wings (transepts) in cruciform style, symbol- 
izing the arms of the cross. 


Pillars of Georgian marble separate the broad central nave from the two 
side aisles over which are galleries also typical of the Christian basilica. 
This feature is similar to what can be found in many churches in Italy.’ 
The former high altar was of Carrara marble in Renaissance design 
rising thirty-one feet in height, seventeen feet in length and seven feet 
deep. At the time of the renovation of the church in 1987, the high altar 
was incorporated into the present table altar, the ambos, the presider’s 
chair, the Blessed Sacrament altar, and the holy water font. 


Made of many fine marbles from Italy, the church contains some of the 
finest marble sculpture existing in this country. The Cararra marble stat- 
ues of Saint Joseph and the Blessed Virgin were exhibited by the Mayer 
Company of Munich at the London Exposition as the highest perfection 
of their art. The stained glass windows were imported from the Bavar- 
ian Art Institute in Munich, Germany, and the subjects were chosen 

to represent as many phases as possible of devotion to the Mother of 
God. The Stations of the Cross were also executed in Munich and were 
installed in 1890. 


The mural paintings in the church were done by Thaddeus de Zukotyn- 
ski, a Polish emigré, who studied in Munich before moving to Chicago. 
The fresco in the semi-dome represents the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin with Archangels Michael and Gabriel at her feet. 
The four evangelists are represented by frescoes in the arches below the 
semi-dome. The frescoes were also done by Zukotynski in the church 
while the Ascension, the Flight into Egypt and the Return from Cal- 
vary are light painted canvases, done in his studio in Chicago and later 
installed here. 


With the renovation of the church in 1987, much of the interior decora- 
tion has been covered over or removed. We can still see in the frieze 
around the church the plan of honoring the Mother of God. The lilies 
at the juncture of the gallery arches are emblems of the Providence of 
God. It is this attribute of God, His Providence, which the Community 
especially honors in its title and its works of mercy. 


The twelve Maltese crosses painted at intervals on the walls are the usu- 
al ecclesiastical designation for a consecrated church and were placed 
here at the time of solemn consecration in 1907. 


The Woodland Inn (1894) 


The sisters had always maintained a guesthouse of hospitality for visitors 
to the campus. For many years this had been a frame structure situated 
on the north side of the road near where Guerin Hall now stands. In 
1894, a new guesthouse named The Woodland or the Woodland Inn was 
built close by “the big gate” marking what was then the main entrance 
to the property. Deiderich Bohlen designed it in the neo-Gothic style for 
which he was noted. After the 1830s, Gothic developed as a national 
domestic style that continued through and after the Civil War era. The 
revival was distinguished by the pointed arch that could be ingeniously 
combined with towers, crenellation, step-gabled roof, bay and oriel win- 
dows, tracery and leaded stained glass. House plans were asymmetrical 
to allow flexibility in arrangement of rooms and to create picturesque 
external silhouettes. 


The Inn is a four-storied red brick contrasting with the buff or cream 
brick used in most of the later structures. At the time of its building, 
the Inn was actually off campus as the main gate for the property was 

a short distance to the north of the new building. As the campus ex- 
tended to its present boundaries, it incorporated the Woodland Inn. It 
was designed for carriage trade with a porte-cochere, while its porch on 
the west side afforded visitors the opportunity to sit outside in the shade 
during hot weather. 


The main entrance has Tuscan order columns and a large pediment 
with carved ornamentation. A strip of ornamental stonework appears 
On the façade of the tower below the fourth floor. Two more entrances 


with porches face south; one of them seems of much later vintage and 
much less well constructed than the rest of the building. (One possible 
explanation is that the family managing the Inn needed a separate en- 
trance to their apartment, which was at the rear of the house.) The front 
gable has triple rounded windows and is surrounded by a decorative 
balustrade. Decorative ironwork makes a crest on the northwest tower, a 
feature typical of the Italianate style. 1 


Anne Therese Guerin Hall and ; 
Saint Cecilia Conservatory of Music (1913) 


With the advent of the College, Mother Mary Cleophas saw the need 
for more structures for the academic and residential needs of the young 
women who were coming in greater numbers. Saint Cecilia Conserva- 
tory of Music and Anne Therese Guerin Hall were both started in 1911 
and completed in 1913. The Conservatory was built in the Renaissance 
style with classical freestanding columns above the main entrance. The 
ornamentation of the facade is executed in fine detail. Its interior focal 
point was the auditorium with a round domed skylight. The rectangular 
windows have heavy bracketed lintels. 


Guerin Hall, brick with stone trim, also reflects the Renaissance style 
used in the United States. The dome, which surmounts the rotunda in 
the center with the circle of freestanding pillars, is a sign of Roman 
influence found in Renaissance architecture. The wide unroofed stone 
terrace with stone balustrade reflects the Italianate era. The windows 
on the ground floor are large and round arched with colored glass side 
panels; those on the second and third floors are rectangular with heavy 
bracketed caps. 


Among the interesting features found on the exterior of Guerin Hall 

are two windows, one facing north, and one south. These two windows 
differ distinctly from the rest of the windows in the building. They are 
deep set with bracketed pediments having stone carved decoration. The 
glass is colored across the top and down the side with a fleur-de-lis cen- 
tered in the top portion. These are the windows on the landings of the 
two branches of the main staircase. 


Both the Conservatory and Guerin Hall mirror the American popu- 
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lar taste of the time. In the decades following the Civil War, domestic 
architecture in particular reflected the influence of the French Second 
Empire, with its interest in the Renaissance and Baroque periods, and 
the so-called Queen Anne Revival in England.° 


Blessed Sacrament Chapel (1924) 


Before her death Mother Mary Cleophas left a memorial of her devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament in the Chapel of Perpetual Adoration or as it 
is commonly known, the Blessed Sacrament Chapel. A small but exqui- 
sitely proportioned chapel of late Italian Renaissance style, it reflects the 
emergence of the Baroque style of the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Baroque had a predilection for ornamentation and dynamism 
with a preference for curves over straight lines. The baroque was preoc- 
cupied with expressing states of mind, moods, and feeling. It is a curi- 
ous combination of medieval and Renaissance. 


Prominently displayed, the baldachino altar, from base to cross, was 
carved from a solid piece of pure white Carrara marble weighing four 
tons. The stained glass windows of tapestried glass make an outstanding 
contribution to the beauty of the chapel. They were designed especially 
for this chapel by Wagner-Larsheld of Milwaukee and were executed in 
the Royal Bavarian Studios of Gustav van Treeck in Munich, Germany, 
by students of the artist Feuerstein.” The technique used in this glass, 
called grisaille, consists of translucent oil colors laid over a monotone 
under-painting of a gray vitreous pigment. This technique achieves a 
dramatic effect of light and shade and a sense of three-dimensionality. 


Le Fer Hall (1924) 


Le Fer Hall was completed in 1924 to accommodate a growing student 
Population. A five-story structure of yellow brick with stone trim, it was 
influenced by the Renaissance with a touch of Spanish or Mediterranean 
influence in the twin towers and balconies. Oriel windows (squared off 
bays), which extend from the first to the third floor, reflect Italianate 
Style. The wide main entrance has fanlights over all three doors. Large 
Visitation parlors tastefully furnished are a feature typical of the 1920s. 
Of particular interest is the large ballroom occupying an entire wing on 


the main floor. 
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Contemporary Buildings, 1956 to 1993 


The Bohlen family of architects continued to enhance the campus at 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods with Owens Hall (1960), the College Library 
(1964), the Faculty Guest House (1965), the Science Hall (1969), and 
the Providence Center (1991) all of which have been built in a contem- 
porary style with very little exterior ornamentation compared with the 
rich exterior ornamentation of the older buildings. 


The most recent building designed by the Bohlen firm now called 
Bohlen, Meyer, Gibson and Associates is the Providence Center, built 
on the site of the first Academy, later named Foley Hall. Efforts were 
made to incorporate features of Foley into the new structure. The two 
granite columns at the entrance to the Center come from the entrance of 
Foley. The stained glass seal of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods above the Cen- 
ter’s front doors once hung above the front doors of Foley. The stained 
glass window in the lobby of the Center was brought from the museum 
east of Sacred Heart Chapel in Foley Hall.’ 


It has been said that the hallmark of Bohlen architecture is a “sturdy, 
eclectic design of good proportion and fine detailing.”* The buildings 
erected at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods over the past one hundred and thirty 
years stand as tributes to the artistic gifts of the Bohlen family and their 
associates as well as to the educated taste of our sisters. The various 
styles of buildings enhance and enrich the campus, blending the old and 
the new in one harmonious whole. In so doing, they remind us of our 
debt to the past and our commitment to the future. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Bargeboard — a board which hangs from the projecting end of a roof 
covering the gables, often carved and ornamented. 


Bracket — a support element under eaves, shelves, or other overhangs, 
often more decorative than functional. 


Denticulated — provided with dentils, small rectangular blocks in a 
series, projecting like teeth from the cornice of a classic order of archi- 
tecture. 
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| Fanlight — Fan-shaped window usually over a door. (see main doors of 
Guerin). 


Lintel — a horizontal structural member over an opening, which carries 
the weight of the wall above it. 


Mansard roof — a double-pitched roof with the lower slope steeper 
than the upper. By increasing head room in the attic it provided an ad- 
ditional usable floor. 


Palladian Window — a window with an arched central light and lower 
squared-off lights, named for Andrea Palladio, (1518-1580) a North 
Italian architect who influenced English architecture from c. 1720 to c. 
1760. 


Pediment — the triangular space forming the gable of a classic build- 
ing; hence a similar form used above porticoes, doors, windows, etc. 
(Examples: the portico of Foley; the portico of the Woodland Inn.) 


Pier — (a) either of the pillars, posts, etc. supporting an arch or lintel 
(b) a piece of wall between two openings. 


Porte-cochere — large gateway allowing vehicles to drive into a court 
yard. Often used incorrectly in this country to mean a carriage porch 
where persons can alight and enter a building in safety from the weath- 
er. (Example: The Woodland Inn North porch. Originally the carriage 
drive came up and past this porch; also the East Door of Providence 
and what is now the main door of Corbe.) 


Portico — a major porch, usually with a pedimented roof supported by 
Classical columns. (Examples: the porch of Foley; the Woodland Inn’s 
front entrance although the wide front porch is not in the classic style.) 


Roundel — a decorative panel, plate, medallion, etc. of a round form. 


Tracery — ornamental work with ramified lines especially decorative 
Open work in the head of a Gothic window. 


Plate tracery (Italian) — a series of ornamental patters cut through 
a flat plate of stone. Any decorative interlacing of lines suggestive of 13 
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Gothic tracery, a pattern wrought by the interweaving or branching out 
of lines in ornamental or graceful figures as the tracery of a frosted 
window. 


Tympanum — the recessed face of a pediment, usually triangular; it 
may be plain or ornamented by bas-relief or openings. 


TYPES OF COLUMNS 


Corinthian Order — the most ornate of the classical Greek orders of 
architecture, characterized by a slender fluted column with a bell-shaped 
capital decorated with stylized anthus leaves; variations of this order 
were extensively used by the Romans. (Examples: the columns in the 
church and in the Blessed Sacrament Chapel) 


Composite Order — one of the five classical orders. A Roman elabo- 
ration of the Corinthian order, having the acanthus leaves of its capital 
combine with the large volutes of the Ionic order and other details also 
elaborated. 


Dorie Order — the oldest and simplest of the classical Greek orders, 
characterized by heavy fluted columns with no base, plain saucer — 
shaped capitals and a bold simple cornice. 


Ionic Order — an order of classical Greek architecture, characterized 
by a capital with two opposed volutes. 


Tuscan Order — Columns are never fluted. The capitals are unorna- 
mented, the frieze lacks triglyphs that are part of the Doric Order. 


Parts of columns — 


Acanthus — a common plant of the Mediterranean whose leaves, 
stylized, form the characteristic decoration of capitals of Corin- 
thian and Composite orders. In scroll form it appears on friezes, 
panels, etc. 


Architrave — the lower division of the entablature resting directly 
upon the columns of a similar group of moldings used to enframe 
14 an opening, as a door or window. 


Capital — the top decorated member of a column or pilaster 
crowning the lower division of the entablature resting directly 
upon the shaft and supporting the entablature 


Cornice — the top member of the entqablature or any similar 
projecting moldings used above openings or at the top of a wall. 


Entablature — a system of moldings crowning the columns of 
a Classic order of architecture. It consists of three well-defined 
bands: the architrave, the frieze and the cornice. 


Frieze — that band of the entablature between the architrave and 
the cornice. It is a flat member either plain or ornamented with 
triglyphs or bas-relief: any ornamental band as a wall. 


ARCHITECTURAL PERIODS 
EUROPEAN INFLUENCE 


e Baroque — flourished in the latter half of the 16th century to 
the beginning of the 18th century. 1630-1640 was the high point 
of the Baroque period. It was characterized by a predilection for 
pomp, ebullience, ornateness, and dynamism as well as a prefer- 
ence for curves over the linerar. Preoccupation with expressing 
States of mind, moods, feeling. 


The Gesu in Rome has a curious combination of medieval and 
Renaissance features. (Although the Blessed Sacrament Chapel 
is usually referred to as Renaissance, it is surely very late 

Renaissance when Baroque influences were becoming strong.) 


e Classicism — style of architecture favored by the Greeks and 
later the Romans. It is basically simple in form and design with 
graceful columns. 


è Eclecticism — the combining of two or more forms of architec- 
ture. Eclecticism of the early 19th century revealed a sentimental 
nostalgia for the past. 


e Renaissance — was eclectic in its attempted revival of Roman 
and Greek forms. 


STYLES OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
Colonial Georgian Style — 1735-1790 — dignified neo-classical 


Federal Style — 1779 — a reaction against the formalism of the Colo- 
nial Georgian style. Emphasized simplicity of design, little ornamenta- 
tion, symmetry, and studied relationship of openings. Effect of lightness 
and harmony. It combined the classic architecture of Greece and Rome 
with Renaissance and Palladian forms. Customarily made of brick but 
taller and not as wide as the colonial Georgian style. Windows elongated 
vertically rather than being square. Example can be found in George- 
town and in the row houses of Baltimore. 


Classic Revival — 1796 — brick was favored, with dressed limestone 
lintels over doors and windows. Roofs were flatter, nearly disappearing. 
Porticos, heavy columns, pilasters, pediments and cornices appeared. 
(Providence Convent seems to combine the Federal Style with the Clas- 
sic Revival. The later addition of porches and ironwork were from the 
next period.) 


Gothic Revival (also called early Victorian) — 1840s-1860s — After 
1830s the Gothic developed as a national domestic style that continued 
through and after the Civil War era. The revival was distinquished by 
the pointed arch that could be ingeniously combined with towers, cren- 
ellation, step-gabled roof, lacy bargeboards, bay and oriel windows, 
tracery and leaded stained glass. House plans were asymmetrical to 
allow flexibility in arrangement of rooms and create picturesque external 
silhouettes. 


Gothic (Steamboat) — a variation of Gothic Revival style characterized 
by elaborate designs cut out with a scroll saw, brackets, (Corbe) and 
turned spindles with wooden balls threaded on the banisters. (The early 
St. Agnes Academy was an example of steamboat Gothic). 


Four types of domestic architecture in the Gothic mode are: 


1.) A simple rectangular block with a roof of normal pitch and 
with an acute-angled gable attached to the main roof on the side. 


2.) The type without extensions or ells and with the entrance in 
the gable. 


3.) The type similar to plan two but with matching gables leftand 
right. 


4.) The L-shaped plan with a porch in the angle and the door 
opening out onto the porch. 


French Second Empire — 1860s and 1870s — Named for the reign 

of Napoleon III (1852-1870). Continued the emphasis of the pictur- 
esque found in the Gothic Revival, and the Italianate styles. It was not 
a revival in the sense of being a free interpretation of an antique Euro- 
pean style, but rather an adoption with relatively minor modifications 
of a current French movement — a late or baroque stage of Renaissance 
architecture. Characterized by the mansard roof and heavily bracketed 
cornice introduced beneath the mansard. 


Italianate Styles — Roots in the rural architecture of medieval and 
Renaissance Italy. Popular through and following the Civil War years. A 
late or baroque style of Renaissance architecture. Features: ornaments 
embellishing brick building; extended eaves supported by brackets, 
Capped window lintels either in cut or carved stone or pressed sheet 
metal formed to give the appearance of stone. Walls above the first floor 
were made of brick. Windows tall and narrow with heavily ornamented 
Caps. Bracketed cornices finished the top of the building. Flattened roof 
draining at the rear of the building. 


Queen Anne Revival — Eastlake — in America during the decades 
following the aftermath of the Civil War architecture ceased to be classic 
and became decidedly eclectic. Other names for this same style: Free 
Classic, Modified English, American Vernacular, American Craftsman. 
Shavian Memorial (Richard Shaw). 


Characteristics: Irregularity of mass or plan, diversity of materials, 
variety of colors or textures. High and multiple roofs, elaborate chim- 
neys paneled or modeled in brick or stone, gables, curved brackets, 
balconies, porches. (The Woodland Inn is more Queen Anne than Victo- 
rian. Actually, there is no style of architecture labeled Victorian. Styles 
found during the long Victorian era from 1830 to 1903 were: Gothic Re- 
vival; Renaissance; Queen Anne Revival; Italianate and Second Empire). 


DETAILS OF CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


Cartouche — an ornamental pane! in the form of a scroll, circle or 
oval, often bearing an inscription. (Examples: the “Gloria” on the balda- 
chino in the Blessed Sacrament Chapel; over the fresco of our Lady 

in the sanctuary with the inscription AM; numerous other examples 
throughout the church and the Blessed Sacrament Chapel.) 


Clerestory — the upper part of the nave, transepts and choir of a 
church-containing window: also any similar windowed wall or construc- 
tion used for ventilation and light. (Example: windows in the choir of 
the church.) 


Grisaille — Among glass painters grisaille is the name of a gray vitre- 
ous (glassy) pigment used in the art of coloring glass for stained glass. 
In French paintings, grisaille has come to mean any painting technique 
in which translucent oil colors are laid over a monotone underpainting. 
(Example: the windows in the Blessed Sacrament Chapel.) 


Leaded glass — small panes of glass, which are held in place with, lead 
strips; the glass may be clear or stained. (The church) 


Mullion — a vertical bar dividing the lights in a window, especially in 
Gothic architecture; also a similar bar in screen work. 


Pilaster — an upright architectural member, rectangular in plan, struc- 
turally a pier but architecturally treated as a column with capital, shaft 
and base. Usually the projection from the wall is one-third its width or 
less. (Example: Many examples in the interior of the church and the 
Blessed Sacrament Chapel.) 
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ENDNOTES 


! Brown, Sister Mary Borromeo, History of the Sisters of Providence, 
Volume I, New York: Benziger Brothers, 1949, p. 630. 


? “A Rich Legacy for Indiana.” Indiana Architect, Second Quarter, 
1976, n.p. 


3 Handbook, SPA. 


* “An Impressive Ceremony: Consecration of the Convent Chapel at 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Terre Haute, Indiana, by His Excellency 
Diomed Falconia, D.D., Apostolic Delegate. The New World, 
November 2, 1907, n.p. 


5 Oral History has it that the Georgian marble was selected in tribute to 
Mother Euphrasie who had begun the work on the church and who was 
a southerner. Actually Mother Euphrasie was born in Kentucky. 


é Handbook, p. 11. 


’ “Providence Center,” p. 3. This window was designed especially for 
the museum at the Emil Frei studios in Munich, Germany, and given 
as a gift from Emil Frei and his family. The theme is “The Arts in the 
Service of Christ the King,” the design being adapted from a mural by 
Ferich, “The Arts in the Service of the Church.” The colors and gen- 
eral treatment are medieval, the figures showing the Beuron influence. 
The central figure is Christ the King. In the upper left corner is Scrip- 
ture; upper right, Architecture; lower left, Music; lower right, Painting. 
According to oral tradition this window was designed by Sister Ignatia 
Braheny, who for years was the director of the museum in Foley 


8 “A Rich legacy for Indiana,” Indiana Architect, Second Quarter, 1976, 
n.p. 
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The Sisters of Providence of 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods are 
women of faith committed to 
effecting positive change in 

the world. You can play a role 
in helping us achieve this goal 
through your volunteer efforts, 


financial gifts and prayers. 


PHOTO ON THE COVER: CHURCH OF 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION BY 


CHRISTINA BLUST 
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SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 
HISTORIC DISTRICT 


DISCOVER ARCHITECTURE 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College and the 
Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods invite you to visit Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods Historic District. The National Register 
of Historic Places listing honors the property’s 
architectural significance and its educational 
and religious importance to the history of the 
State of Indiana and the United States. 


Founded by Mother Theodore Guerin in 1840, 
the property remains a visible tribute to the 
dedication and creativity of an extraordinary 
woman, canonized as the eighth U.S. saint 

in 2006. Those who have followed her lead 
continue to shape the remarkable place that is 
“The Woods.” 


On approximately 131 wooded acres, the 
Historic District encompasses structures and 
landscapes designed by four generations of the 
Bohlen architectural dynasty begun in 1853 
by Diedrich Bohlen. Architecturally trained in 
Germany, Bohlen later settled in Indianapolis, 
working briefly with noted architect Francis 
Costigan. In an overall Beaux Arts design, 
structures in the Historic District span from 
1844 to 1969 and are primarily representative 
of Classical Revival, Italianate and Moderne 
architectural styles. Carved limestone, 

leaded glass, cast plaster, marble and metal 
embellishments add a rich texture to the 
landmark buildings, illustrating the character 
and craftsmanship that poured into over a 
century of design. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Historic District is 
just 5 miles northwest of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Visitors are welcome. 
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CONTRIBUTING SITES (2) 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Campus, 
from 1844 

Sisters of Providence Cemetery, 
statuary and memorials, from 1861 

CONTRIBUTING BUILDINGS (26) 

Blessed Sacrament Chapel* 
1920, Renaissance Revival 

Church of the Immaculate Conception* 


1886-1907; Connector*, 1903, 
Renaissance Revival 
Thaddeus de Zukotynski, muralist 
‘Conservatory of Music* 
1911-1913, Beaux-Arts 
Corbe House* (private residence) 
1884/1888, Italianate 
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Lourdes Hall/Infirmary* 
1921, Classical Revival 
Marian Hall (private residence) 
1954, Ranch style 
O’Shaughnessy Dining Hall* 
1921, Classical Revival 
Owens Hall* 
1958, Moderne 
Physical Plant Building 
1891-18972, Italianate 
Physical Plant Office 
1937, Classical Revival 
Providence Hall/Sisters of Providence 
Motherhouse* 
1889-1902, Rundbogenstil 
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UNCOVER HISTORY 


Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods Historic 
District reflects 
nearly two centuries 
of educational and 
religious thought 
and leadership. 

In 1840, Mother 
Theodore Guerin 
and five Sisters of 
Providence left their 
convent in France 
to establish a school 
for young women 

in Indiana. Arriving in Vigo County in October, 
they founded the Sisters of Providence of 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods and Saint Mary’s 
Academy, now Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
College (SMWC). The oldest Catholic college 

in Indiana, SMWC today offers coeducational 
campus, online and graduate programs. True to 
its foundation, a liberal arts curriculum infused 
with student-centered academic innovation, 
faith and leadership empowers students to 
transform themselves, their communities, and 
their world. 


The Sisters of Providence answered the 
growing country’s need for academic and 
spiritual education and wellness by establishing 
13 schools, two orphanages, and free 
pharmacies, several still operational. Pioneers 
in the development of formal education in the 
U.S., they contributed to modern educational 
practices in use today and are especially known 
for their role in the education of women. The 
Sisters of Providence continue to minister in 
the United States and in Asia. 


smwhistoricdistrict.org 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 


COLLEGE 
www.smwc.edu 
1 St Mary of Woods Coll 
Saint Mary of the Woods, IN 47876 


Sisters of Providence 
or SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 
Breaking boundaries, creating hope 
www.spsmw.org 
1 Sisters of Providence 
Saint Mary of the Woods, IN 47876 
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